STUDIES   IN   PROSE
and glory. A crowd is assembled round a
portico. All are gazing with delight at the
entablature, for Phidias is putting up the
frieze. We turn into another street; a rhap-
sodist is reciting there; men, women, children
are thronging round him; the tears are run-
ning down their cheeks, their eyes are fixt,
their very breath is still, for he is telling how
Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed
those hands, the terrible, the murderous, which
had slain so many of his sons. We enter the
public place; there is a ring of youths, all
leaning forward, with sparkling eyes and
gestures of expectation. Socrates is pitted
against the famous atheist from Ionia, and
has just brought him to a contradiction in
terms. But we are interrupted. The herald
is crying, "Koom for the Prytanes." The
general assembly is to meet. The people are
swarming in on every side. Proclamation is
made: "Who wishes to speak?" There is a
shout and a clapping of hands; Pericles is
mounting the stand. Then for a play of
Sophocles, and away to sup with Aspasia. I
know of no modern university which has so
excellent a system of education.
Knowledge thus acquired and opinions thus
formed were, indeed, likely to be, in some re-
spects, defective. Propositions which are ad-
vanced in discourse generally result from a
partial view of the question, and can not be
kept under examination long enough to be
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